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THE ESPERANTO MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 

BY B. J. DILLON. 



The story of the progress made by the artificial language 
Esperanto in the Empire of the Tsars is largely interwoven with 
the history of Bussian culture and politics for the past twenty 
years. Knowing the one thoroughly, you could sketch the other 
approximately. One can now see that the ups and downs of the 
movement inaugurated in favor of the new idiom were the out- 
come of the intellectual and political conditions of the time and 
people. For years it was very up-hill work to interest the think- 
ing classes in a language without any past, with a dubious future 
and useless in the present as a weapon against the autocracy, 
while it was almost impossible to convert the active hostility of 
the Government into benevolent neutrality. The connivance of 
individual officials was the utmost the Esperantists could hope for. 
Every innovation was looked upon by the authorities with sus- 
picion, and every new society, although, of course, it was sanc- 
tioned by the Ministry, was watched vigilantly by the police. In 
a land where hectographs and typewriting machines were sold 
with greater precautions than pistols or poisons, a language in- 
vented in order to facilitate communication between peoples of 
different tongues would naturally be treated as an invention of 
the Evil One. And that was the primary aim of the idiom which 
its author called Esperanto. 

In any ease, the policy of the old autocratic regime was to keep 
the elements of the population divided among themselves, not to 
allow them to become united. Nothing was feared more than 
union, cooperation. 

The Government, therefore, frowned down the movement, with 
the result that for years there was no Esperantist society in all 
Eussia, but only individual students of Esperanto, just as there 
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are no Masonic lodges in the Tsardom, but only individual free- 
masons. Among these students were a man of letters named 
Zinovieff, who resided in southern Eussia, and a priest named 
Dombroffsky, who is professor at the Eoman Catholic Academy 
in St. Petersburg, and has rendered important services to the 
cause. But the persons without whose cooperation little or noth- 
ing could be done were men of political influence, men who could 
persuade the authorities to spare where they would otherwise 
have killed. And the number of these was three: M. Von Wahl, 
a relative of the City Prefect, M. Kanaloshi Lefleur and a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences. It was owing to the intercession 
of these enlightened men that the Ministry authorized the forma- 
tion of the first Esperantist society in Eussia, whieh was also the 
first in the world. That was on the oth of April, 1892. At first 
a relatively large number of adherents joined. It was a new craze, 
and people were attracted to it. But many of them viewed it 
solely in that light and never spent an hour in learning the 
language. The organization of the society was also very imper- 
fect, and the number of its members able and willing to propagate 
Esperanto was few. 

Moreover, it was well-nigh impossible to arouse enthusiasm or 
maintain at a uniform level the industry of those who were really 
interested in the work. For Esperanto had little or nothing to 
offer them. The writings of Dr. Zamenhof, it is true, existed and 
were ultimately allowed by the Censure Committee to circulate 
in Eussia, but very little else. Eegarding the language as a means 
of hatching conspiracies against the autocracy, the Committee 
of Censure refused to permit Esperantist works to be printed 
in Eussia or to be imported from abroad. The explanation which 
they offered of their conduct would make an American smile, 
but it was quite conclusive to a native. " We have no official who 
understands that language, and as we cannot oblige any one to 
learn it, we are unable to sanction works which may be atheistic, 
immoral or revolutionary." Still, the influential friends of the 
cause persuaded the authorities to stretch a point from time to 
time in its favor, but the result was barely sufficient to keep the 
movement from utter stagnation. Those who mastered the lan- 
guage and could speak it fluently got no real benefit from it 
For the circle of persons with whom it enabled them to converse 
was very narrow, both in and out of Eussia, while the number of 
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foreign books which it enabled them to peruse was extremely 
small. 

Something, however, was being done abroad. In the year 1889, 
Dr. Zamenhof founded an Esperantist journal in Niirnberg which 
had great vogue in Eussia. It is computed that fully three-fourths 
of the subscribers to this organ were resident in the Tsardom, 
and their interests were borne in mind by the editor. Thus he 
occasionally translated a short article by Count Tolstoy and pub- 
lished it in his magazine. But having, in April, 1895, printed a 
translation of one of the forbidden writings of that novelist, Dr. 
Zamenhof's organ was expressly prohibited in Eussia, whereby 
he lost two-thirds of his subscribers. After that the Eussian Es- 
perantist movement slackened its pace very considerably, and 
many feared it would die out altogether, when unexpectedly a new 
filip was given to it by a favorable report on Esperanto read in 
1901 before the Paris Academy of Science by M. Sebert, which 
attracted attention, aroused wide-spread interest, and being trans- 
lated into Eussian, moved the authorities temporarily to modify 
their attitude towards the members of the society. From that 
time onward the cause of Esperantism was permanently, if only 
slightly, strengthened in the Tsar's dominions, and although the 
Censure Committee remained true to its traditions perceptible 
headway was made, and the ground won was never lost again. 

The next impulse came also from abroad. In 1904 one of the 
most prominent Esperantists in Eussia, struck with the rapid con- 
quest made by the language in England, resolved to impart a 
new spirit to the movement. Dr. Asness, a young physician of 
promise and enterprise, undertook the mission, and like most 
idealists had first to find a fulcrum for his lever. It was a labor 
of love. Money has played no part whatever in the Esperanto 
propaganda. Ardor for noble aims has accomplished much, and 
what that failed to achieve was wholly dispensed with. A mod- 
erate-sized room in the doctor's flat in St. Petersburg harbored 
the representatives of the movement whom he had summoned from 
all parts of the Empire to listen to his proposals. They first elected 
Professor Dombroffsky and their energetic host to the posts of 
President and Secretary, respectively, of the society in Eussia. 
That done, the meeting empowered Dr. Asness to draw up a peti- 
tion to the authorities asking for permission to found and pub- 
lish a special Esperantist journal. It was a delicate mission, 
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which the least mistake might turn into a wild-goose chase. At 
the very threshold the traditional hindrance was encountered — 
the lack of a censor able to read Esperanto. But this time the 
doctor was resolved to remove it by hook or by crook. Some- 
body told him that there was a censor at the Post-Office who was 
a fluent speaker of Esperanto. " Lubi is his name," the informant 
added. " He will be very much interested in the new venture." 
Dr. Asness accordingly hurried off to the Post-Office and had an 
interview with Lubi. The Censor, however, knew no more of 
Esperanto than of the language of fans, had never read a line 
of it But he was amenable and obliging, and quite willing to 
associate his name with a new cultural movement which bade fair 
to make its way in the world. He therefore consented to become 
the Censor of the Esperantist review and to be responsible for 
it to the authorities on condition that Dr. Asness would be answer- 
able to him and would promise that nothing political or objec- 
tionable should be printed in it. The promise was readily made 
and scrupulously kept, and Lubi, taking a real interest in Espe- 
ranto, learned it. 

Things were wont to move very slowly in the realm of the Tsars 
in the unregenerate days of the Autocracy. Thus, although the 
petition was presented in January, 1904, the authorization to 
found the journal was not received until February of the following 
year. And even then it contained irksome restrictions. For ex- 
ample, it prohibited the editor from publishing a column of po- 
litical news and comments, without which the periodical would 
be deemed insipid. Alive to this contingency, Dr. Asness had 
taken the precaution to ask also for permission to have a section 
in his journal entitled " Miscellaneous," under which he hoped 
to smuggle in the political items which were forbidden under the 
heading "Political." And in this, after much wrangling and 
entreating, he was successful. 

The issue of the first number of the "Ruslando Esperantista," 
in April, 1905, marks the beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of Esperantism in Russia. This carefully edited monthly, which 
is largely a bilingual publication, is distributed gratuitously to 
members, whose subscription is only $1.50 a year. From the out- 
set it was a success. It stirred up people's curiosity, sustained 
their interest, called forth their efforts in the cause of humanity. 
During the eighteen months of its existence it has attracted more 
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recruits to Esperantism than all the books and pamphlets printed 
during the fourteen years preceding. There was a movement 
throughout the country, which for fervor and selflessness might 
be aptly likened to a religious revival. Every post brought piles 
of letters to the secretary asking him for cards of membership or 
for manuals of Esperanto. The manuals in stock were bought up 
in a few days, and orders for more copies had to be sent abroad. 
The Censor Lubi, in order to save time and trouble, generously 
allowed them to be addressed to his name. Altogether he rendered 
many important services to the cause of Esperantism, and the 
whole society mourned his death, which took place unexpectedly 
last year. For a moment it seemed as though his loss were ir- 
reparable, as if the old troubles might reappear more formidable 
than ever. But Dr. Asness, vigilant, active and resourceful, at 
once went in search of a new censor. To Americans the quest may 
appear as absurd as that of a man for a stick for his own back. 
But on the discovery of a mild censor depended the existence of 
the new journal. Happily for the society, the secretary found 
him in M. Krivosch — Lubi's assistant. This official, curiously 
enough, possessed a thorough knowledge of Esperanto, which he 
had mastered ever since Zamenhof issued his first manual. Soon 
after this the political Eeform movement began in Eussia, the 
general strike was proclaimed, the old regime was swept away, 
and whatever other liberties were accorded or withheld, that of 
publishing the Esperanto journal has never since been called in 
question. Success and failure, therefore, have been taken out of 
the hands of the Government and placed in those of the society. 

Those are some of the difficulties with which the Esperanto 
movement has had to cope in Eussia. Their force may be gauged 
by instituting a comparison between the headway made in a free 
country and the slow advance in Muscovy. Although in 1905 
the society had had a life of thirteen years behind it, during all 
that time it opened only ten branches in an Empire which com- 
prises one-sixth of the globe, and several of these branches figured 
mainly on paper. On the other hand, during the eight years' 
existence of the French society, it possessed no less than sixty 
clubs and associations for the study and spread of Esperanto. 

It is not easy, at the best of times, to edit a periodical in the 
Tsardom, but during the revolutionary period it was extremely 
arduous. One never knew what the morrow might bring. And 
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sometimes it brought great surprises, which, like the temper of 
the nation, were reflected in the press. The Esperantist organ 
was also a mirror of the changing times, and after the October 
Eevolution it took to politics quite naturally, despite the express 
prohibition of the authorities. But the Government connived at the 
liberty thus taken and sanctioned it by its silence. The magazine 
then went further and published a translation of the "Work- 
men's Marseillaise," and the authorities again affected not to 
see. This year, however, an Esperantist journal issued abroad caused 
quite a flutter in Eussia by giving prominence to a sensational 
article on the massacre of the St. Petersburg workmen in Janu- 
ary, 1905, and to realistic illustrations of some of the most thrill- 
ing scenes. The censor duly destroyed the article and the pic- 
tures, and lest a worse thing might befall the Eussian society, 
whose members belong to every shade of political opinion, Dr. 
Asness published an appeal to Esperantist pressmen abroad en- 
treating them sedulously to eschew political comments and news 
calculated to damage the cause in the eyes of the Eussian Govern- 
ment. 

The arts of peace rarely flourish in war-time; and the Espe- 
rantist propaganda is eminently a work of peace. Hence it suf- 
fered during the campaign against Japan and the Revolutionary 
Movement which followed. Even the staff of the Esperantist 
review looked upon themselves then as citizens first and as cul- 
ture-bearers afterwards. And they acted accordingly. But no 
sooner did the present Cabinet take office and the universities and 
high-schools resume their normal occupations than Dr. Asness 
and his colleagues once more put their shoulders to the wheel, 
with encouraging results. They decided to interest the young 
generation in the language which would enable them in a short 
time to converse with foreign workmen as though they Were Bus- 
sians. And that perspective strongly appealed to the students, 
many of whom are Social Democrats. They took the matter up 
with energy. One of the most active is a youth named Loiko, 
whose father had learned Esperanto and had taught it to his 
children. Loiko delivered a stirring address to the students of 
St. Petersburg, setting forth the advantages which they might 
reap through knowing the international language, and urging 
them to learn and use it as an effective means of spreading their 
political and social views. Wild enthusiasm was aroused by 
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Loiko's address. Shortly afterwards another speech was delivered 
by another student in the Polytechnic Institute. An unprece- 
dented run on Esperanto handbooks marked the practical results 
attained. All the copies in stock were bought up in a few days. 
The society, being still in its infancy, had no depots. Book-store, 
meeting-place and review office are all in Dr. Asness's flat; that 
is to say, the secretary places his rooms at the disposal of the 
society. Very soon, however, it is hoped that an enterprising 
publisher will provide an Esperanto printing-press. 

One thousand copies of the monthly journal are printed in St. 
Petersburg, and although a certain number always remain un- 
sold, Dr. Asness has, and his colleagues have, every reason to be 
satisfied. For the Esperantist review in Prance, in spite of the 
fact that it has been in existence eleven years, comes out in 1,300 
copies only. The work of editing, contributing, corresponding 
and lecturing is done gratuitously. All work is voluntary, and 
is undertaken with eagerness. Every Wednesday a meeting is 
held in Dr. Asness's rooms at which members, representing all 
political factions, many religious denominations, all social grades, 
come together and compare notes, avoiding topics of a contentious 
character. 

Dr. Asness, now Vice-President of the society, is also the 
editor of the monthly magazine. He assures me that the number 
of members who belong to the society to-day is very large, but 
he could not fix it even approximately. Many people, he added, 
know the language who have not entered their names on the so- 
ciety's books, because they fear lest the motive of their mem- 
bership should be misinterpreted. Thus a certain military officer, 
who is a subscribing member, cannot allow his name to be regis- 
tered lest he should incur the displeasure of his superiors, while 
a police officer, who until a few days ago occupied the post of 
secretary of the society, deemed it his duty to resign his secretary- 
ship owing to an article which appeared in the last number of the 
review on the Labor Movement and Esperanto. The society, 
however, is numerous, and is growing rapidly. In a few montbs 
the fifteenth anniversary of its foundation will 'be celebrated 
in St. Petersburg with a certain degree of solemnity, and then 
doubtless interesting statistics will be given to the world. 

E. J. Dillon. 



